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of the 1900 Club in June 1936.   In it he made the
first direct frontal assault upon the continuance of
Sanctions which had been made by a member of the
Government.  In taking the line that he did he acted
not without courage because he was running counter
to a point of view which had had free expression and
very wide organization.  At a time when the succes-
sion to the leadership of the Conservative Party and
to the Premiership was at issue, he staked his chances
of the reversion upon the reception which his speech
would meet. There was no doubt about its reception
among his fellow diners.   I was present myself and
recall the enthusiasm with which his vigorous speech
was greeted as a token of release from the tyranny of
words and an emergence into a more realistic con-
ception of policy.   Mr. Chamberlain referred to the
"grievous estrangement between two countries with
a long and unbroken record of friendship behind
them1' which had resulted from the Italian affair in
Abyssinia. With regard to Sanctions he said, "There
is no use for us to shut our eyes to realities. The fact
remains that the policy of Collective Security based
on Sanctions has been tried out. . . and it has failed
to prevent war, failed to stop war, failed to save the
victim of the aggression.  I am not blaming anyone
for the failure.   I merely record it now because I
think it is time that we reviewed the history of these
events and sought to draw what lessons and con-
clusions we can from them."  Mr. Chamberlain then
went on to stigmatize, in a vivid phrase, the policy
urged in certain quarters that Sanctions should still
be maintained and prolonged as "the very mid-
summer of madness."   Mr. Chamberlain ended his
speech by emphasizing the need for strength: " There
is another conclusion which affects this country more
directly and which was indeed arrived at by the
Government some time ago, but which has been, I